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THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER LX. 


Accession of Olioll to the throne. His reign and death, A. D. 
478.. Lughha, the son of Laogaire, a former monarch, suc- 
ceeds to the crown. His reign and death. 


Prince Olioll, the son of the monarch Dathy, who 
commanded the expedition destined to reinforces Lao- 
ghaire, on landing in Caledonia, was proclaimed king 
by the army. To obtain the sanction of the national 
estates to his assumption of the regal authority, he re- 
solved to evacuate the strong holds which he had on the 
frontiers of Britain, and to transport the principal part 
of his army to Ireland, to support his claims to the 
crown. As soon as the convention of the national 
estates heard of his arrival in Ulster, with a potent 
army, they elected him monarch of Ireland, and sent a 
deputation of nobles as far as Dundalk, in the county of 
Louth, to meet and congratulate him on his accession 
to the throne of his ancestors. From Dundalk, we are 
told by Molloy, he proceeded to the abbey of St. Ma- 
ry’s, in the town of Louth,* where St. Mocte, a disciple 
of St. Patrick,‘and founder of that monastery, maugu- 

* Louth, from which the county of Louth derives its name, situate 
about five miles north-west of Dundalk, could once boast of seven 
churches, four abbeys, and three feudal castles, all now piles of ruins. 
In the abbey of St. Mary are the mouldering remains of several tombs, 
in which many of the primates of Ireland were interred. The abbott 
of St. Mary’s was a peer of parliament, and bore, for centuries, the title 
of Bishop of Louth. He had episcopal authority over the sees of Clogher 
and Louth, and the right of presentation to the rectories of Dundalk, 
Ardee, Louth, Drumisken, Kilsaren, Dunleer, Drumcar, Clonkeen, 
Stickillen, Churchtown, Haggardstown, Tallanstown, and Smarmore. 
But the abbott of Louth was deprived of these rights by Edward IL. in 
1316, in consequence of his having crowned Edward Bruce king of Ire- 
land, in the church of Dundalk. In addition to the abbey founded by 
St. Mocte, the first bishop of Louth, a magnificent priory was erected by 
Donough O’Carroll, prince of Urial, in 1148, and another by Edan 
O'Kelly, in. 1150. These abbeys were munificently endowed. Henry 
VIIL, on the suppression of the monasteries, made a grant of the 





estates of the religious houses of Louth to Sir Oliver Plunkett, the first 


a 





rated him king, according to the rites of the Christian 
dispensation. This was the first of our monarchs who 
was crowned by the hands of a Christian prelate. From 
Louth he set out for Tara, where he was received by 
the provincial princes and national estates with eve 
demonstration of loyalty and respect. This monare 
maried Uchdealb, the daughter of Angus, king of Mun- 
ster; an alliance that strengthened his power, and ena- 
bled him to exact the Leinster tribute three times with- 
out being forced to have recourse to arms. The king 
of Connaught, Amalgaid, was also his relation and ally, 
so that submission was the wisest policy which the king 
of Leinster could have adopted under such circum- 
stances. Amalgaid was a distinguished warrior, “ who 
was,” says Flaherty, “ victorious in nine sea fights and 
many land engagements.” 

This monarch, who loved the blessings of peace, and 
is represented by our annalists as more ambitious of 
rendering his people happy than of distinguishing 
himself by military fame, assiduously applied all his 
thoughts to the internal policy of the kingdom. His 
spirit gave life and animation to the operations of com- 
meree and agriculture. He caused the laws to be re- 
vised, so as to afford a wider scope to the freedom of 
his people. Literature and the arts, also, flourished 
under his cheering auspices. * At the suggestion of the 
monarch, the national estates passed a law for encou- 
raging trade and the mechanical arts. A commission, 
consisting of sixty intelligent men, well experienced in 
science, commerce, and the mechanical arts, was ap- 
pointed to visit the chief towns and maritime ports, for 
the purpose of reporting, from an accurate survey, the 
state of commerce, mechanics, and the arts, and to 
suggest plans for their progressive improvement. 

But, though the encouragement of the arts of peace, 
the amelioration of the condition of the middle classes 
of the people, and the general spread of national pros- 
perity were the primary object to which he directed 
1s active attention, he did not forget that, to preserve 
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baron of Louth. For a more circumstantial and comprehensive detail 
of the town of Louth, we beg the reader to revert to page 396 of the 
first volume of the Jrish Shield. Louth is gradually decaying, though 
it stands in the midst of as fertile a district of country as any in Iteland. 
The greater part of the town belongs to the present Lord Louth. 
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this internal happiness, it was necessary to watch the 
enemies of his kingdom abroad, and to guard against 
external danger. Accordingly, we are informed, that 
he kept up a considerable body of troops in Caledonia, 
and on the frontiers of Britain, to assist his Dalriadian 
allies, and to oppose the designs of the Saxons and their 
British dependents. Every act of the reign of this 
patriotic monarch was dictated by the soundest princi- 
ples of prudence and policy ; but, notwithstanding the 
wisdom and justice which appeared in all the measures 
of his administration, he had to contend with internal 
discords and party divisions, and he found that the 
ae and peaceable reign which he had hitherto en- 
joyed was not solely owing to the popularity of his 
impartial government, but that he was partly indebted 
for it to his alliance and connexion with the kings of 
Munster and Connaught. At this epoch of his reign, 
476, the death of his father-in-law convinced hit that 
though wisdom may be the means of securing power, 
yet still, that wisdom without power cannot insure or 
command obedience. 

As soon as the Lagenians were made acquainted with 
the death of Angus, they began to manifest a disposi- 
tion of resistance, and to speak of the imposts exacted 
from them as despotic and grievous. They now boldly 
assumed an attitude of independence and defiance. The 
tribute which they had already paid the monarch seve- 
ral times was now peremptorily refused; and several 
severe engagements, fought with various success, was 
the result of their praiseworthy resistance to despotic 
aggression. Olioll, however, sometimes succeeded in 
exacting by force what he cou!d not acquire by autho- 
rity. He was yet but successful at times in his hostile 
attacks on Leinster; and, while he was thus weak- 
ening and frittering away his power in an unprofitable 
predatory warfare, he was encouraging a more danger- 
ous enemy, to dispute with him the sovereignty of the 
entire kingdom. 

Lugha, the son of Laoghaire, and grandson of the 
famous Nial, being disqualified by his age to become a 
candidate for the kingdom, on the death of his father, 
had scarcely passed his minority, when he began to 
indulge hopes of attaining to the monarchy. This young 
prince was highly educated, and he possessed a genius 
that served to impart an impulse to his daring ambition. 
His polished manners and winning address gained for 
him great popularity amongst the princes and nobles of 
the kmgdem. When he had organized his plans, and 
after having gained the alliance of several Irish princes, 
particularly of Murtough O’Niel, and of the king of 
weinster, whose daughter he had married, he sent, agrec- 
ably to the custom of all pretenders to the Irish crown, 
his ambassador to the monarch, to demand a formal re- 

signation of the throne, or otherwise to give a challenge 
to r1eet him in the field of battle, and to decide their re- 
spective claims by the sword. 

The monarch, equal to his rival in bravery, appointed 
2 day and place of action; and having summoned all his 
friends and tributaries, the hostile armies met, in pur- 
suance of agreement, on the plains of Ocha, in the county 
of Carlow, where the sanguinary conflict was disputed 
with such resolution on both sides, that victory remain- 
eda long while doubtful. The valiant Olioll, peice 
at length, that the fortune of the day inclined to his ad- 
versary, rushed, with heroic courage, into the midst of 
the engagement, at the head of his personal guards, de- 
termined te decide the contest by his own death, or by 





that of his rival. The royal combatants met, like enraged 
lions, and the valiant Olioll, in the gigantic struggle, fel] 
by the hand of his more fortunate antagonist. This 
battle, which terminated the life of Olioll in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, was fought in May A. D. 478. 

The pacific administration of Olioll was the source of 
national prosperity and happiness, because it was based 
on justice, equitable rights, and legislative wisdom. His 
attempts to levy the Leinster tribute are the only acts 
of his reign that approached despotism. The victor, 
Lugha, was proclaimed king on the field of battle, and 
immediately after crowned with great solemnity at Tara. 
He commenced his reign by rewarding the generals and 
chieftains who aided him in obtaining the decisive victory 
which paved his way to the throne. The territories 
of Delvin Rugad, in the county of Roscommon—Delvin 
Culfabhar, and Delvin Teadha, in the county of Galway, 
were bestowed on the sons of Leugh. Our annalists tell 
us that several sanguinary engagements were fought 
during this reign, but the name of the battle fields, or 
of the heroes who figured in them, has been with held 
from us. We are, therefore, left totally in the dark, 
with regard to the causes which produced the state of 
war fare, that raged at that epoch in Ireland. We may 
however impute it, we think, with some justice to the 
descords and restless ambition that agitated our chief- 
tains in those days of savage valour and ungovernable 

ride. 

Tae Leinstertributethatkept the flames of civil hostility 
ever glowing,and Lugha, like his predecessors, laid claim 
to that odious impost, and invaded Leinster to extort the 
payment of it; but he was defeated and routed by the 
Lagenians, at the battle of Kille Osnoch, m the county 
of Carlow. Murtough O’Niel invaded Connaught about 
this era 483, and spread ruin and misery through the 
whole province. It is strange that no Irish historian 
has furnished us with the particulars of these desultory 
confliets. .O*’Flaherty, indeed, informs us, that in a 
battle on the borders of Lough Corrib, in the county of 
Galw+y, in which the Connacians were defeated, and 
that three sons of the king of Connaught, whosly names 
were Eugene, Olioll, and Duach; fell under the swords 
of the Ultonians. 

From the chasms left unfilled by our annalists in their 
narrative of the occurrences of those days, it would seem 
that the civil history of this epoch was compiled from 
tradition. The great events that had taken place, and 
the battles which had been fought, could not be forgotten 
in the course of one or two centuries; while the causes 
in which they originated might soon e&cape recollection, 
having nothing of that marvellous quality which alone 
could fix them on the public attention. Accordingly, 
where causes have been assigned, there is room, in some 
cases, to suspect their authenticity. The deaths 
of Dathy and Laoghaire, two successive monarchs, 
have been attributed to lightning, and the death of 
Lugha, the next king in succession but one, has been 
imputed to the same cause. A person must have much 
historic faith to believe, that three nearly successive 
princes should fall victims to the same element. Their 
deaths, it is true, have been accounted for by christian 
writers as the consequence of their impiety. But we 
do not remember an instance in the sacred writings, 
where lightning has been made the instrument of Gad’s 
wrath. The probability is, that some christian anti- 
quarian, moved by a pious zeal for the cause of religion, 








but not reflecting, that no cause, however sacred, should 
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be promoted at the expense of truth, had recoure to these 
sanctimonious stratagems and delusions to annex the 
idea of punishment, even in this life, to the pursuits of 
vice sad tsidaiedlliee 

It was at this juncture tha* the Picts revolted from 
the sovereign authority‘of the Dalriad colony, and suc- 
ceeded in driving the Irish and their descendants into 
the mountains. Reduced to this exigency, their princes 
Angus, Fergus, and Lorn, sent ambassadors to the Irish 
monarch, Lugha, to solicit his aid and protection. 

The appeal was no sooner urged than complied with. 
The monarch in person led the expedition to the shores 
of Caledonia, A. D. 508, where he soon reduced the Picts 
to servile obedience. But as he was preparing to return 
to his kingdom he was killed by a thunder-bolt, in the 
thirtieth year of his reign. 

“ His death,” says Dr. Warner, “ is said to have been 
from the vengeance of heaven, in consequence of his 
having opposed the preaching of St. Patrick, and other- 
wise endeavoured to stop the dissemination of christian- 
ity in Ireland.” Lugha’s character, like that of many 
of his predecessors, was a compound of vice and virtue. 
He was ambitious and valiant, and always desirous of 
acquiring military fame at the expense of justice and 


freedom. 





ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, Feb. 18th, 1831. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. D. Browne said, he was about to pursue an unusual 
course. He had petitions in his hands for some days from 
the west of Ireland; they were from various parts. Hemost 
respectfully solicited the attention of the house to the subject, 
The petitioners complained of want of employment, and of 
the probability of starvation before the end of the month.— 
(Hear.) There would be, probably, before a month passed, 
200,000 persons without any food in the west of Ireland. 
For seventeen years he knew the House of Commons to be 
attentive to the interests of Ireland.—(Hear.) ‘They some- 
times, it was true, passed them over from want of adequate 
knowledge, but never from want of zeal or kindness. He 
would not go into the remote causes of this distress, because 
it would lead to long discussion. In 1822, Ireland contained 
twe hundred and fifty persons to every square mile, while 
England contained only two hundred and twenty-two. It 
was well known that there was great want of employment in 
England. How much worse must be the state of Ireland ! 
Whatever cause produced the effect, it was the duty of go- 
vernment to arrest the progress of famine. He regretted, that 
since 1822, no experiment was made to remedy those evils. 
He expected they would have tried colonization, or the culti- 
vation of the waste lands. ‘The place in greatest distress was 
the barony of Erris, in the county of Mayo. The Rev. Mr. 

yons, a Catholic clergyman, informed him, that before the 
end of this month there would: be 30,000 persons without 
food, in consequence of the failure of a certain species of ma- 
nure, driven in by the sea, which they usually employed. 
This clergyman informed him that numbers were now living 
on the charity of neighbours nearly as poor as themselves. A 
deficiency of crops prevailed along the whole of the western 
coast, If funds to the amount of 150,0001. or 180,0001. were 





, nglish House of Cornmons. 


Mr. O’Gorman Mahon and Mr. Stuart gave aa equally 
appalling picture of the distress in Clare. 

Mr. Stanley would be glad to have it in his power to say 
that the statement was exaggerated, but he had not. In Erris 
and 'Tyrawley distress prevailed little short of famine, and in 
the county of Galway and of Clare also. Formerly they had 
a linen trade, which was now gone; they were unacquainted 
with the mode of rendering the ground most productive, and 
were without Capital to expend on it; they were willing and 
desirous to labour for the support of their familiés, but could 
tind no employment. Government was now culled on to 





provide some remedy for this state of wretchedness and suf- 
fering. What could government do? Could they prevent 
such occasional distress in those districts, where, if that crop, 
which was the sole resource of the people, failed, they must 
necessarily be driven to a state bordering on starvation. He 





disapproved of any plan of relief to be effected by the spolia~ 
tion of the landlords. They did not come forward as they 
ought to have done. The rental of the barony of Erris 
amounted annually to 10,4001. ‘Ihe only relief afforded by 
the landlords was a loan of 1001.—(Hear, hear;) and of this 
501. was subscribed by a constant non-resident, a gentleman 
living in the county of Kildare. ‘These matters he stated 
knowingly, and upon the best authority. ‘The Marquis of 
Sligo had advanced one thousand pounds for the purchase of 
flax, which which would afford considerable employment to 
the women in the district in which he resided. —(Hear, hear.) 
li this example were followed by the gentry in the various 
parts of Ireland, there would be no necessity for appealing to 
the charity of this country, It was not the duty of govern- 
ment to bring forward any measure of gratuitous relief for 
Ireland ; if he were asked what the government meant to do, 
he would answer—to open the means of new industry for the 
people; and in order to do so, that the government would 
make an advance of money for public works, upon security 
being offered for its repayment. Government were most 
anxiously engaged in considering the details of the measures 
for the relief of Ireland, as the only fair and practical mode 
of meeting her present distress. 


Sir R. Peel said, from his experience of Irish affairs, he 
could readily concur in the opinion that nothing was more 
impossible than for this house to afford entire and immediate 
relief to lier general distress. ‘The present government, like 
the former, had every disposition to relieve and improve the 
condition of Ireland ; but to ask for a public grant, without 
security for its repayment, could in no degree relieve the 
present amount of distress ; it would rather have a tendency 
to aggravate it If the immediate advance asked for were 
granted, he feared, as in former instances, that it would cause 
a rise in the market prices of different articles, and particular- 
ly so if it were once considered that the government were 
the purchasers of provisions, ‘There might, however, be 
such an overwhelming necessity in particular cases, as that 
the silence of government with respect to their measures of 
relief would cause great uneasiness, and therefore he was 
glad that so much, and no more, of the plan intended by go- 
vernment, had been stated to that house. He had had consider- 
able experience upon this subject, and upon that ground he 
would leave the matter in the hands of government, being 
fully satisfied that if they should find it necessary to appeal to 
Parliament for the adoption of measures which a pressing neces+ 
sity might demand, they would find such a degree of sympathy 
in this House of Commons, which had been so much calumniat- 
ed and reviled—(hear, hear)—as to induce their at once coming 
forward and relieving, to the utmost of their ability, the distress 





properly disposed of in public works, much good might be 
done. One advantageous way of laying out the money 
would be, to make a road along the coast of this barony of 
Erris. He would suggest also the making of the River Moy 
navigable. Let government next year take the rent and 
tithes too, to secure themselves for this advance of money. 
All interests should yield to that of a starving people. 


of the sister country.—(Hear, hear.) The caution used by 
the government as to their plans upon this subject wes wise 
and prudent; it did not result from any calculations of poli- 
tical economy or want of feeling, but from thé absolute ne- 








cessity of the case. He could not avoid expressing his surprise 
that the nobility and gentry of Ireland could see such distress 
around them as had been etated without at once affording all 
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the relief in their power, and also without calling upon the 
government for that purpose. He protested against any such 
tyranical measure being resorted to by the hon. member (Mr. 
D. Brown) as that of withholding or mortgaging the rents and 
tithes for a whole year in order to relieve the poor. (‘* No, 
no!’ from Mr. Browne.) ‘Tosucha doctrine he could never 
assent, and, as an English gentleman, he would much rather 
lend his own funds for the relief of the poor, than be any party 
to such a spoliation,—(Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Connell agreed in all that had been said by Mr, 
Stanley, but he wished the measure of relief to be extended 
to the western coast. 

Sir J. Burke and Sir J. Newport, defended the landlords, 
They had not the abil ity to assist the poor. The kelp duties, 
and the withdrawal of the bounty on fisheries, were aggrava- 
tions of the distress. 

Mr. Wyse observed, that absentee landlords should be 
made to repay the government for their advance. 

Mr. Fitzgerald suggested some security from the landlords 
of the districts relieved, otherwise the government advance 
would only raise the markets as on former occasions, 

Mr. Sadler szid it would be necessary to have a system of 
poor laws for Ireland. Exuberant wealth should be made to 
contribute to the necessities of the poor. The distress in 
Ireland was probably confined to Galway and Mayo—two 
of the least populous counties in Ireland, and therefore it was 
idle of talk of a surplus population being the cause of distress, 
The absentees inflicted the greatest mischief upon Ireland; 
and yet strange it was, that they were the slowest in coming 
forward fo perform an act of clemency, humanity, and com- 
monjustice. 


On Mr. Leaprnr's presenting a petition from a parish im Ire- 
land, (the name of which we could not learn,) on the subject of 
distress, 

An Irish member gave notice that he also should be obliged, 
in a few days, to present asimilar petition from. his constituents, 
complaining that they were actually perishing for want of food. 


O’Gorman Manon should take that opportunity to question 
Government respecting a late affray with the poliee in the west 
of Ireland, in which a life had been sacrificed. He had already 
stated that 3,031 individuals were suffering under absolute 
starvation in the county of Mayo, and he had now te add that, 
at atime when the people were in a state gf natural excitement, 
under the influence of such dreadful privations, the magistrates 
of the tounty were aggravating their calamitics and rousing 
their indignation, by acts of ferocity and despotism. In the 
eounty alluded to a magistrate, only a few days ago, had threat- 
ened to shoot the rev. Mr. Hughes, a Catholic clergyman, whom 
he had the impudence to call “a bloody rebel,” publicly, although 
the rev. gentleman was, at the time, doing his utmost to pre- 
serve the peace in his parish, and promote the tranquillity of the 
country. Such exertions, however, he feared, would prove un- 
availing) when the recent bloody declaration which had ema- 
nated from the treasury bench came to be known gexerally 
throughout Ireland. (Cries of “No, no.) The member for 
Limerick might baw! “no, no,” but he would say “ yes, yes;” 
for torrents of blood most indubitably would flow if the house 
did not interfere betimes to prevent it. (Coughing and blowing 
of uioses.) Another Mayo magistrate had threatened to rush, 
at the head ofa band, with “ open arms,” into any assembly that 
should meet with a view to petition for a repeal of the Union. 
Was language like this to be any longer endured by a people 
possessing the slightest particle of bravery and spirit! It as- 
suréedly would not; but he trusted that government was not 
prepared to follow up the proseeution of Mr. O’Connell and his 
friends under a bad, bloody, and unconstitutional act. (Loud 
cries of “Hear.”) He fully understood the conciliatory spirit 
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which was conveyed by those cheers, but would nevertheless 
conj/tre ministers to stop these abominable prosecutions, and 
retract their bloody-minded expressions, (Order, order! Chair, 
chair !) 

The Speaker here rose and addressed the hon. member, who, 
he was sure, would perceive that such language was highly of: 
tensive, indecorous, and unwarrantable. (Cheers.) 

O'Gorman Manon had not meant any offence, but merely em- 
ployed the phraseology which most appositely expressed the 
sentiments which he honestly entertained towards his Majesty's 
ministers. 'Their declarations were, in his opinion, bloody de- 
clarations; but,God forbid that he should think the gentlemen 
from whom they had proceeded more bloody-minded than himself. 
If ministers imprisoned Mr. O’Connell, he would be looked upon 
as a martyr by his fellow countrymen, and the table of the House 
of Commons would creak beneath the weight of petitions for 
his liberation. Full seven millions of hearts would insist on 
going into prison along with him. But it was to be hoped that 
government would relent, in consideration of his being the fa- 
ther of a family. 

Mr. Srantey was sure the liouse would not deem it necessary 
that he should reply to the speech of the hon. gentleman. He 
presumed, however, that the hon. member intended to ask a 
question touching the death of a certain individual to. whom he 
had made allusion. On that subject he had only to state, that 
the party in question was one of a band, some of whom were 
armed, and that the result of the coroner’s inquest left it very 
doubtful whether the police were at all implicated in his death. 

O'Gorman Manon then referred to the expressions of the ma- 
gistrates already noticed. 

Mr. Sraxury disclaimed any previous knowledge of the lan- 
guage complained pf. 

Mr. Browns also denied having heard that any Mayo magis- 
trate had said what the hon. member ascribed to them, and 
therefore doubted the correctness of his informatijon. 

O'Gorman Manon replied, that what he had mentioned was 
publicly stated in a Mayo paper, with the addition that Mr. St. 
George, the first magistrate, had actually. stigmatized the priest 
of the parish with the epithet of “ mad dog.” (“Oh, oh!”) Sir 
S. O. Mealey was the other ; and government would do well to 
remember, that it was by letting out such tyrants as these, that 
the people were driven into insurrectiun in the year 1798. 

(‘The truth of this assertion was questioned hy another hon. 
member, whose name we could not tearn,] 

Lord EsrinePron insisted that gentlemen in the commission of 
the peace, if accused at all, onght to be arraigned on a specific 
motion, and not attacked with vague vituperation in an inci- 
dental diseussion of this nature. (Hear.) The measures in 
progress against Mr. O'Connell were, in his opinion, absolutely 
necessary, and he was quite willing to abide by his full share of 
the responsibility incurred by their adoption. (Cheers.) 

After a few words from Sir J. Burks, the petition was ordered 
to be laid on the table. 

[The hon. member for Clare has retuzaed, since Tuesday, to 
the opposition side of the house. } 





ENGLISH LAW INTELLIGENCE. 





Court of Common Pleas, Feb. 11. 
Crm. Con.—Caccrart v. Tae Eart or Harsorovan. 
The Attorney- General stated the case for the plaintiff. That 
gentleman was, he said, well known, but rather from his con- 
nexions thian himself, and moved in the highest circle, being the 
son of his Majesty's late paymaster of the forces; the defend- 
ant was a nobleman of great wealth, and the lady was well 
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known to the public who frequented the theatres, as the highly | 
fascinating actress and accomplished singer, Miss Love. The 
circumstances of this case are too well known to need any fur- | 
ther elucidation. It will be recollected, that the lady eloped with | 
the noble lord from Nottingham, disappointing th¢ audience who 
were assembled to witness her performance on the same even- 
ing. After a few further observations, the Attorney-General 
read the following letter, addressed by Mrs. Calcraft to the 
plaintiff: 


“With heaviness of heart, ever dearest husband, I sit down to write 
you a few lines, and under such circumstances that they must be brief. 
By dint of perseverance and entreaty I prevailed upon my dearest mo- 
ther to proceed, on account of her increasing illness, to Mr. Davis, 
where I have been with her, and the result is, that she has broken one of 
her ribs,(laughter,) and in such a manner, that I may expect some months 
to elapse before she recovers. You may, therefore, readily understand 
my feelings. But I trust to God, and 1 hope that he will pity me. Even 
if you were so placed as to make it convenient to be in town, I am so 
engaged in paying attention to my poor mother, that I should not be able 
to find time to be. with you. My poor mother, about a month ago, re- 
ceived this misfortune by a severe fall down stairs, one night that I was 
lighting you to the coach. Stay, then, my own life, where you are. It 
will be better for both our sakes. It would be better for both our sakes 
that we both maintain ourselves by our professions. You have a strong 
mind and sense, and may easily understand what a curse it would be to 
both of us, if it were io be our fate to be placed under the horrible curse 
of poverty. Let us both put our shoulders to the wheel then. I am 
now very well, but I may not be always so hearty. I yesterday had an 
oer" 40 have a short conversation with Price, when I perceived that 
, he would act 





(Mr. ere at all aware of my name being changed to 
in no very pleasant way towards me. Besides this, we are never free by 
our engagements, and I should, if the fact were known, be obliged to 
forfeit one thousand pounds. God's blessing attend you, my own hus- 
band. “EMMA.” 


The learned counsel, in alluding to the latter part of this let- 
ter, said that both parties were thus sensible that their success 
in life, or their future comfort, depended upon their own con- 
duct. He should not trouble the jury with many observations, 
as it was enough for him to show that they had been attached 
to each other, and that his client had been robbed of his pros- 
pects in life, which circumstances, although not then favourable 
to him, might justify him in supposing would turn out success- 
fully. The learned counsel adduced the following letter, as ano- 
ther proof of the mutual good feeling between the parties. It was 
dated the 22d of December, 1828, addressed to Captain Cal- 
eraft : 


“TI take the opportunity of sending your book, and a little ring, which 
I hope you will wear for my sake. It has been worn by me. God bless 
you. Your affectionate “EMMA.” 


Several witnesses were examined to prove the alleged facts ; 
but nothing came out beyond what cur readers are already ac- 
quainted with. 


Mr. Serjeant Tappy, for the defendant, urged many consider- 
ations in extenuation. 


The Lorp Cuuer Justice said the present case was not ag- 
gravated by any of those circumstances which too often accom- 
panied actions of this kind. After reviewing the facts of the 
case, his Lordship left it for the jury to decide the amount of 
damages to which they deemed the plaintiff entitled. 


The jury, after a short consultation, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages 1001. 
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L’ intelligence des langues sert comme d’ introduction a tontes les 
sciences. Par elle, nous parvenous, presque sans peine, a la connaisance 
d’ une infinite de belles choses, qui out eoute de longs travaux a ceux. 
qui les out inventees. Sans le secours des langues, tous ses oracles sont 
muets pour nous; tous ces tresors nous sont fermes: et faut d’ avoir la 
cle, qui seule peut nous en ouvrir |’ entree, nous demeurons pauvres, au 
milieu de tant de richesses, et ignorans au milieu de toutes les sciences. 

Rotuin—ies Beit. Lert. 





Mr. Epiror, 

After long and vainly waiting for the formidable attack of 
Americus, or 2mericanus,—utrogue cognomine gaudet? I 
send you the 3d number of the essay on Classical Literature, 

Foremost and greatest, however, among these respectable 
Americans must be placed, the talented and indefatigable 
Jaius, professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia College, 
New-York. 

To this profound scholar, elegant critic, and laborious wri- 
ter, America owes more real obligations than she is yet able 
to appreciate, or willing torepay. By the many correct, use- 
ful, and elaborate editions of Classical authors, which, with 
almost incredible rapidity, he has sent through the press, he 
has done more to elevate the literary character of his country, 
(anteriorly ina most pitiable state of depression,) than any 
other individual on this side of the Atlantic, 


ee + # * Et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. * * 


With a mind too noble to suppress the truth, even when 
disagreable to national vanity; with a candour altogether un- 
known to the generality of writers on American Literature, 
this distinguished professor thus exposes the groundless pre- 
tensions put forth by self-trumpeted pretenders to the art of 
teaching classics in this country. 

In a well written Latin preface to his excellent edition of 
Sallust, for it is well written, maugre the far-fetched and un- 
meaning compliment to the Fratres Carvilii, after paying a 
beautiful and affectionate tribute of grateful respect to the me- 
mory of his deceased instructor, highly honourable to his 
head and heart, he bursts into the following invective :— Uti- 
nam in hac terra, ubi inanis jactantie undique, “tympana 
reboant” levissimeque multitudinis plaus um nugatores nu - 
gacissimi accipiuut, exoriator aliquis, qui veterem, ean- 
demque verissimam, discipline normam popularibus osten- 
dens, scurrarum -risu immotus, de opinionum’ commentis 
triumphet. * * * Felicissima patria! cui non veren- 
dum sit, si hujus cemodi sentenliz, ne doctrina *“* pomis” 
nimium. Again, in his splendid edition of Horace, he says: 
In hac terra, ubi vere ernditionis rudimenta viz primis atti- 
gimus labris, et ubi altum silentium, alta doctrina appellatur, 
pauci discipline philologice seipsos commendant, paucioribus 
vel levissima cura rem dignam eixstimant, a ng 
Fazit autem Deus, ut ad saniora et feliciora consilia quam- 
primum veniamus. If the learned A. B.’s, D. D.’s, and 
A.S.5.’s, who so gravely preside over the countless colleges 
throughout the United States, were endowed with one half of 
the abilities and a tithe of the zeal possessed by Professor 
nthon, who is said to be a young man, classica) literature, 
sound learning, and good taste would, in this enterprising re- 
a speedily attain a degree of splendour, unexampled in 

istory. : 


. * . * ~ * * * n - ad 


So much for America. A few words will despatch the ori 
gin of the supposed decline of classical literature in, the 
eastern hemisphere. ' 

During the period that elapsed from the fall of the Ronian 
Empire, and anterior to the formation and subsequent polish 
of the modern European languages, the Latin constituted the 
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sole medinm of communication between the learned men of 
the greater part of the civilized world. A thorough knowledge 
of this language, and of its mater pulchrior, was consequent- 
ly the key to all the learning of the times. The study of these 
two universal languages, and of the branches of science con- 
nected therewith, occupied the leisure and employed the 
talents of literary men, too often indeed to the exclusion of 
many other necessary acquirements; even long after the mo- 
dern languages, which, like sume showy and gilded edifices 
reared on the ruins of Palmyra, rose from the fall of their 
sublime and majestic originals, had become more suitable yer 
hicles for the conveyance of almost every species of know- 
ledge. The amazing and highly useful discoveries made by 
the moderns, in the various departments of chemistry, geo- 
graphy, natural philosopphy, astronomy and other sciences, 
whose improvement must ever rest upon observation of facts 
and increasing knowledge, have, of late years, justly claimed 
much of that time formerly occupied with the acquisition of 
Greek and Latin. Est modus in rebus, in reading Homer, 
as well as in eating shad. {n every college and university of 
Europe, the ancient classics are still read, and will continue 
to be read, invariably, profoundly, and elegantly ; but accom- 
panied by their necessary and proper ,retinue, the sciences, 
ehemistry, astronomy. &c. &c. But this judicious altera- 
tion in collegiate studies, so far from indicating their degline, 
raost effectually secures their permanence, for their beauties 
¢ will be more keenly relished, their sublimity more ardently 
admired, their precepts more fondly cherished, and their in- 
structive examples more carefully imitated, when accompa- 
nied and set of by other useful and engaging studies. Scien- 
tiarum omnium robur instar fascis illius senis ; non in sin- 
gulis bacillis, sed in omnibus vinculo conjunctis, says the 
great Lord Bacon, speaking of the intimate connexion, that 
ever exist between all the branches of human knowledge. So 
thought the master spirits of all ages. ‘The majority of whom 
have, under prosperous or adverse circumstances, resorted to 
elassical literature, as the purest relaxation from the more ac- 
tive and arduous duties of public life. Chancellor d’ Agues- 
Ror ree, of his faveurite classic author, says, Le change- 
ment d' etude est toujours un delassement pour moi. 

Lord Mansfield, “ silver tongued Murray,” translated ma- 
ny of Cicero’s orations into English, and then into Latin 
again ; and jn order to acquire that delightful and persuasive 
fluency, domina rerum eloquendi vis, for which he had been 
so long the admiration of his country, he was accustomed to 
declaim upon his native mountains the most celebrated 
speeches of Cicero and Demosthenes with his own spirited 
and highly polished translations. ‘To the deepest and most 
extensive knowledge of the laws, constitution, and history of 
every nation in the civilized world, Lord Hale added a pro- 
found and frequent cultivation of the classics. Lord Hard- 
wicke, Sir William Scott, Lord Thurlow, and a greater than 
all, Lord Chatham, sacrificed largely to the Muses through 
life: virum volitare per oram. The last mentioned noble- 
man, who was accounted the ablest statesman and most ac- 
complished scholar of the last century, who united the ener- 

tie sublimity of Demosthenes to the dignified elegance of 

icero, and 


Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit haustus, | 


wrote several excellent imitations of Horace, and, what is 
notgenerally known, translated the speech of Pericles, which 
Iga beon 0 mueh admired, in Smith’s addition of ‘Thucydides, 
i ‘s Cicero, after all its plagiarisms, received its last 
= from Lord Hervey, Bolingbroke eonstantly sent cons 
ibutions to the Muse of Twickenham ; and all the poets of 
hie theme were indebted to the elegant Lord Halifax. These 
Englishmen—studiosa cohors—did no more 

thes ully copy, esremplar vitze morumque, the illustrious 
omans, Scipio and Lzlius, Augustus and Mecenas, to whom 
tha comie Terence and agreeable Horace were under 80 many 
Similer obligations. “Moreover, the commune vinculum ex- 
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isting between the knowledge of classics and that of other 
useful sciences, will have a natural tendency to raise, support, 
and more indissolubly knit them together, in all civilized 
countries to the end of time. ‘The remainder of this article 
shall be devoted to your correspondent’s observation on trans- 
lations, The illiterate, the trifling, the fashionable, the indo- 
lent, andl the dull—seri studiorum—may fancy that they can 
view the transcendent merits of the ancients through the me- 
dium of translations. 

Now it may be laid down as an axiom, that no translation, 
not only from Greek or Latin, but from any other language, 
how easy soever it may be, can fully, or even adequately 
convey the meaning, much less the beauties, or peculiarities 
of the originals. 

The inadequate success, or rather total failure of the two 
great masters of English versification, Dryden and Pope, not- 
withstanding the acknowledged capability (so exclusively 
their own) for the task of translating Virgil and Homer, suffi- 
ciently proves the truth of the assertion. 

Respecting the version of the former, Johnson himself ad- 
mits, that **when admiration had subsided, the translation 
was coolly examined, and found, like all others, to be some- 
times erroneous and sometimes licentious.” ‘The same great 
critic, with all his partialities for the latter, was obliged to 
allow, that * his version of Homer is not Homerical ; exhibits 
no resemblance of the original and characteristic manner of 
the father of poetry, as it wants his awful sublimity, his art- 
less grandeur, and his unaffected majesty.” A greater than 
he, the celebrated Bentley once said to Pope himself, ‘* your 
translation is a pretty poem, but you must not call it Homer.” 
‘* Pope’s translation,’”’ says Gibbon, ‘* Has every menbencept 
that of likeness to the original.” Even Cowper’s trans. , |} 
although possessing the advantage of being ynshacked with 
rhyme, falls immeasurably below the original, ‘+ Of all te 
translations of Homer that I have seen,” says the learned 
Gilbert Wakefield, * this is the most miserable.”” Mr. Sothes 
by’s late essays clearly show, what every good classical scho- 
lar must have long since known, how much remained undone 
in all the former attempts to render Virgil or Homer intelligi, 
ble through an Englisa version. 

To show how far critics themselves may be misled on this 
subject, we shall only mention, that Melmoth, the elegant 
translator of Pliny’s epistles, adduces the celebrated night 
piece, at the end of the 8th book of the Lliad, as one of the 
many passages ‘‘in which Pope has a decided superiority ;”” 
start not at the unhallowed assertion, ye fond admirers of the 
Meonian Bard, that is the very word “superiority over his 
original.” Now it happens rather awkwardly for the judg- 
ment of this accomplished scholar, that, in the opinion of la- 
ter and less partial critics, this identical night piece has been 
every thing but translated by Pope. But scholars have long 
since agreed, that no language can be thoroughly known from 
mere translations, no more than perfect vision ean be assisted 
to discern a common object within its natural range, by means 
of an intervening substance. ‘On the mind of a reader who 
completely understands the language of a Greek author,” 


‘says Dr. Knox, “ the ideas are impressed with more vivacity 


and perspicuity by the original, than by any translation what 
ever.” 

It cannot however be otherwise; for their are, in the Greek 
and Latin languages, peculiar and indiscribable charms, aris- 
ing from the liveliness of the expression; the nobleness and 
beauty of the thoughts; the artful collocation of the words; 
the structure of the sentences; the melody and easy flow of 
the verse ; the wonderful, and perhaps inimitable adaptation 
of the sound to the sense; the astonishing variety and rich- 
ness arising from the omission or insertion of significant parti- 
cles; the special signification of the dialects introduced, each 
a language in itself; the expressive epithets so multituduously 
bestowed, and yet each so fitly assigned; with a thousand 
other peculiarities, unknown to those who cannot eemprehend 
them in the original, and who can never expeet to taste that 
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happiness of manner, in those languages, “ which all classi- ; fore I proceed (a laugh) I'll say one word in reference to the 


cal scholars so weil understand, and yet no one is able to ex- 
press.’ The same observations will, in a great measure, apply 
to translations from any language, ancient or modern. 

We shall trespass on the patience, or good nature of our | 
readers, while introducing a few familiar quotations, from | 
authors very generally read in French, Latin, and Greek, as a | 
proof of this inadequacy. SARSFIELD. 


(To be continued.) 








Dustin, Monday, Feb. 14.—Ttie meeting of the wine-porters 
teok place on Saturday, and Mr. O’Connell made the disavowal 
of any compromise regarding the prosecution, which I anticipat- 
ed. You will find his speech in the papers. 

It has been decided to oppose Lord Duncannon in Kilkenny, 
and to try the repeal question in that contest in the same manner 
as the Catholic question had been tried in Clare; but whether 
the recent proceedings of the government will have the effect of 
mitigating the hostility against Lord Duncannon, I am not pre- 
pared to assert. My own opinion is, that the public mind is ex- 
hausted by a fictitious agitation—that there is already a re-action, 
and that we shall have, at least, many months of profound re- 
pose. It will mainly depend upon the adoption of salutary mea- 
sures of relief by the Legislature whether that repose shall be 
permanent. 

Mr. O'Connell has delayed his departure for London till to-mor- 
row morning ; he will proceed by Holyhead, and intends to be in 
London on Friday or Saturday. It is said that the learned gentle- 
man intends, before his departure,to write a letter to the electors 
of Kilkenny in favour of Col. Butler and against Lord Duncan- 
non; he may do so, but I do not think he will endeavour to pro- 
mote any effective opposition to the noble lord, whose return, un- 
der present circumstances, is considered pretty certain. 

A very considerable number of medical students went up with 
an address to the Lord Lieutenant this days. You will recollect 
that a meeting of medical students was held lately to petition in 
favour of a repeal of the Uunion. 

The after sittings commenced in some o fthe Courts this day, 
but nothing of the slightest public interest occurred. 


We copy from a Dublin paper so much of Mr. O'Connell's 
speech above alluded to, as refers to his recent allowance of 
judgment to go by default. A writ of error is now, it seems, the 
tub to the whale : 

Mr. O'CONNELL being loudly called on, rose amid deafening 
shouts of applause, and, when silence was perfectly restored, 
said: “My friends, I gladly accept the call of the wine-porters 
of the city of Dublin. Before the end of 48 hours I'll be on Eng- 
ish soil (cheers,) on my way to attend my duties in Parliament 
I have only been kept too jong from my place, (hear.) I madea 
pledge to my constituents in Waterford, that I would regularly 
bein the house every evening at the Speaker's arrival, and that 
there I would remain until the Speaker should vacate the chair. 
That I have not during a part of the present session kept that 
pledge, is not a fault of mine. (Hear, hear.) This day I will not 
say much about the repeal of the union, because my doing so is 


-no longer necessary. (Cheers.) You are all as well aware of the 


¢7@nscendant importance of that measure as I possibly can be. 
The display of genius and talent which I this day witnessed is to 
me most cheering. (Hear, hear.) It demonstrates how idle is 
the notion—how vain the attempt to resist the march of opinion ; 
and how unavoidable it is that the voice of Ireland should, at 
jest, be favourably heard in St. Stephen's chapel. (Cheers.) Be- 





Dublin Evening Post. (Hisses.) That lying journal said, last 
night, that I had pleaded guilty to fourteen counts in the indict- 
ment. A greater falsehood was never published, even in that pa- 
per. (Cheers.) I would rather have my right hand cut off, than 
plead guilty to any count in the declaration. (Tremendous 
cheers.) The Post—I speak not of its contents, forI do not read 
it, but of the contents of its placard—has grossly calumniated 
the government as well as me. It states that I compromised my 
opinions upon the repeal question, or some other question, with 
some person whom it calls “ The government.” It is a gross 
falsehood. (Cheers.) I never did, an! never will compromise 
either that or any other opinion that I did or shall entertain. 
I may be convinced by some wise reasoner of the falsity of my 
opinion—some sage may prove to me that I am wrong—(a 
Jaugh)—but until then I never will flinch from the avowal ard 
the maintenance of any political opinion of mine. (Cheers.) It 
is said that now I am debarred from agitating the repeal question. 
It is a lie. (Great applause.) Here I am this day agitating the 
question, and giving the lie, by my act, to'the calumny. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) They may crush me, but they cannot intimi- 
date me. They cannot bribe nor frighten me. (Cheers.) Here 
I am, as uncompromising an advocate for a repeal of the union as 
ever, and precisely under the same circumstances as when I 
setout. (Cheers.) Iam, as always, the enemy of outrage and 
intimidation. We shall have neither. (Cries of “ No, no.) I 
Iam sure of that. Outrage would only injure us, by disgusting 
our friends, and keeping away the timid. Intimidation I despise. 
Our cause is strong in argument, and requires only “a clm 
stage and no favour” to succeed. (Cheers.) Ibave come here 
before my, departure for England, to show that I have not given 
up a particle of principle. , I merely suffered judgment to go by 
default, because I think the construction put by the attorney 
general upon the act of parliament, is erroneous; and I now can, 
if it shall be necessary, have a writ of error, and bring the case 
before the house of lords. Iam the friend of peace; I am the 
friend of Ireland. (Cheers.) I stand upon the constitutional 
principle, and on this ground I claim for Ireland and England 
one King, one constitution—two parliaments. (Cheers, and, ® 
cry of “ Yourself on the woolsack.”) Ohno. Lord forbid that 
I should ever be influenced in my conduct towards Ireland by 
any selfish motive. An Arian parson iu the north has abused 
me, I am told, to the length of four columns. This is a proof of 
my innocence. IfI were guilty of any crime, my abuser could 
name it in a sentence, and thus be saved the labour of penning 
four columns of calumny. (Cheers.) As yet I have not read this 
tirade. Ihave been otherwise employed. But on my way to 
London I will amuse myself by reading these four columns of 
abuse. The slave, for he isa very slave in soul who wrote this 
trash, for I have been told it is trash, the slave may write on. 
“The galled jade may wince—my withers are unwrung.’ 
(Cheers.) de. &e. &e. 


DAURA O'CONNOR AND PATRICK O’TIMMONY. 


(A tale, translated from the Irish MS. of M’ Dairy, for the Irish 
Shield. Concluded.) 





The summit, of the Sligo mountains were scarcely 
enamelled with the gold and scarlet dies of the morni 
sun, ere the hunters issued forth from the portals 
O’Connor’s palace. The lady Daura rode a snow-white 
palfrey, that seemed conscious of the grace and beau- 
ty of the burden it so proudly bore, as it swiftly bound- 
ed up the acclivities of knock na Ree, (the hill of 


kings.) 
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Daura was clothed in beautiful and suitable hunting 
robes; bands of rubies were beaded round her blue vein- 
ed taper neck, which was whiter than the beam-rays of 
the sun when they dance on the brow of the hill, and 
her slender waist, as delicately round as the reeds of 
Lough Conn, was encircled in a chain of gold. All the 
young and gallant guests of the O’Connor, except Cathel, 
met on the hill. “ I wonder,” said the chief, “ that 
Cathel, who was always wont to take such delight 
in the chase, is not here to-day to join in our sports.” 
“ My Lord,” replied O’Timmony, “ he cannot be long 
absent, as I saw his fleet-footed steed led into the court- 
vard this morning, as we departed.” The sound of the 
horn and the shrill cry of the hounds now announced 
that the stag broke from his covert. In a moment every 
rein was slackened, and every courser was in full chase. 
The hunters widely separated, and’ however anxious 
O’Timmony was not to separate from his heart’s idol. 
his fiery courser frustrated his wishes. The palfrey of 
the lady Daura, though gentle, was mettlesome, and be- 
coming animated with the enthusiasm of the chase, the 
excited lady did not curb the animal, but let it fly at 
pleasure over moor and mountain. At Jength, after a 
fatiguing course, devious and dangerous, she found that 
her palfrey had borne her to a promontory extending 
into the Atlantic ocean. , 

The evil-minded Cathel, attired as a mariner, who had 
concealed himself in a neighbouring cavern, perceiving 
her approach, issued from his lurking place, and vented 
his malignant intentions in the following monologue:— 
“She comes, arrayed in all her peerlesscharmstoblessmy 
longing passion:—the purest diamonds of beauty sparkle 
in her blue-waved eyes—the freshest roses ofhealth bloom 
on her soft cheeks, the richest ringictsof jet weave aronnd 
her snowy neck, and the zephyr pillows his head on her 
swan-like bosom. What rapture awaits me! When the 
very thought is transporting bliss, thereality of enjoyment 
must be the very enchantment of ecstatic delight! How 
delectable shall be my revenge, when I shall revel in the 
melting luxury of her voluptuous beauty—draw perfume 
from her incense-breathing kiss, and in her twining arms 
dream away the transporting vigil of love! But she 1s 
here—now for a plausible tale to entice her to my toils. 
Never shall O’Timmory, my abhorred rival, enjoy the 
virgin charms of DauraO’Connor. Let me accost her, 
for in this disguise shecan never know me. Hailbeauteous 
maiden ! a ship-wrecked mariner cast upon yonder rocks, 
after beholding all his companions perish in the furious 
surge, is emboldened, by the innocence of thy smile, that 
speaks to my eyes the eloquence of pity, to address you, 
fair daughter of modesty! It is not in my own behalf, 
lovely lady, that I presume to implore thee ; but in behalf 
of a youth of rank, who is dying in yonder rocky isle. 
Himself and his steed were precipitated over the cavern 
of the rock, where I lay sorrowing for the fate of my com- 
panions, and my own forlorn wretchedness. The mo- 
ment I saw the youth of noble mein prostrate on the stony 
strand, I hastened to his assistance, raised him up, and 
bore him to the cave I had lately left. I washed his 
wounds and chafed his temples, while he was in a state 
of insensibility, when at length recovering his senses, a 
little, he opened his eyes and looking earnestly in my 
face, he exclaimed ,—“Stranger, if thou hast a heart warm 
with pity, haste to the point of land opposite, where you 
will find my love pursuing the sports of the chase. You 
will easily know her amongst the other ladies by 
her superior beauty and elegant figure, and themilk-white 
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palfrey she rides.—F'ly stranger fly, and tell my betroth- 
ed fair one, that her lover, the chieftain of Ennis Murry, 
is anxious to see her in his last moments, to bid her an 
eterna] farewell, and to breathe out his last sigh in her 
bosom.’’ As the storm charged clouds darken the face 
of the moon, so did despair and sorrow obscure the radi- 
ant countenance of Daura. ‘Stranger,’ said she, (as soon 
as her soulrending emotion afforded her the power of ut- 
terance,) “may the angels of mercy bless thee for this 
compassionate attention to my dear plighted husband !— 
But oh! in pity bear me to him instantly, and take this 
purse, which is all I have kere toreward your generous 
“T_ady—I scoppyyour purse,—the son of the 
ocean is always ready to Suécour distress so painful as 
yours, without the recompense of money—those pearly 
tears, lady, flowing from your bland blue eyes, fill up 
the treasury of my gratitude.—But there is nota moment 
to be lost, let me take thee from thy palfrey, and bear 
you to the boat which I left at mooring in the adjoining 
creek.” 

Petrified with the agony of her afiliction, she permitted 
him to enfold her in his arms and carry her to the boat. 
Her sorrows rendered her insensible to every thing 
around her. Grief and anxiety for the fate of him that 
was dearer to her than life enchained all the faculties of 
her soul. She sank in the boat in a state of mental ab- 
straction:—the bloom of beauty faded on her cheek, and 
her pallid smile was as gloomy as the glance of the,cloud- 
enveloped moon amidst the flitting meteors of the stormy 
night. The dashing of the waves, nor the rippling of the 
oars, did not, for a time, awake her from the dream of 
torpid affliction. A painter could not wish for a more 
gracefully elegant model for a picture of beautiful and 
delicate insensibility, than she then presented, in face 
and figure. She at length raised her blue streaming 
eyes, and wistfully looked towards the clifl-imargined isle 
which the boat was then rapidly approaching, and said, 
“O stranger! thank God and thee, } shall soon behald the 
lord of my love,—kiss the tears from his cheek, console 
and cheer his dying spirit, and mingle my sighs with 
his. This isle shall be the nuptial couch, the lonely 
grave of hapless lovers.” “Talk not of sighs or death,” 
ejaculated Cathel, as he flung off his disguise, “but talk, 
sweet maid,of the blisses and delights of love which await 
thee, cruel aud facinating Daura, in these arms. _ Be- 
hold, proud beauty! the man whom thou hast slighted, 
rejected and spurned, prepared to enjoy by force, to rifle 
for animal desire, those pe which you refused to the 
entreating honour of passion.” ‘Terror, indignation, and 
amazement, in combined array, agitated the soul of the 
shocked Daura.—What! base man!” exclaimed she, 
“hast thou plotted this hellish stratagem against my life 
and virtue? Hast thou inveigled me away from my 
friends to immolate me to thy vengeance? Is this the va- 
lour of thy chivalry, thou creature of the little soul !— 
Thinkest thou that the guardian angels of female inno- 
cence shall suffer my honour to be sullied even here be- 
yond the reach of my friends, to be sullied by thee?” “La- 
dy, thy railing is as idle as the blast that blows against 
yonder frowning rock. My purpose is as firmly fixed 
in my heart as the base of that rock is in the bosom of 
the ocean.—Neither God nor man can impede the grati- 
fication of that passion which your charms have kindled 
to devouring flames in my glowing heart.” He then 
rudely pressed her in his arms, from which, by one des- 
perate effort, she tore herself, and with the courage and 
resolution of a heroine threw herself headlong into the 


goodness.” 
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sea. Overwhelmed with confusion and remorse at the 
heroism and unbending virtue of her whom he thought 
now entombed in the billows, Cathel plied his oars and 
rowed with all his vigour to a neighboring island from 
whence he made his escape to his own country:—* * 
* * * ** Jn the introduction to this tale in the last 
frish Shield, we have narrated the melancholy fate of 
Daura, her lover, and brother, so that a repetition would 
be superfluous. We intend occasionally to translate 
interesting tales from M’Dairy, Molloy, and Flemming, 
which never yet appeared in an English dress. 
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MR. BARTON’S HAMLET. 

Mr. Barton, we perceive, is one of those actors whose 
pretension outstrips their performance, and who, in their 
arrogant conceit, imagine that nothing is too hot nor 
too heavy for them to sustain. Surely Mr. Barton must 
have measured his own qualification by the standard 
of this preposterous estimate of vanity, when he adven- 
tured into Hamlet. 

It was truly observed by Dr. Hurd, that Hamlet was 
a character which no performer, who had not great na- 
tural powers and a cultivated intellect, could carry to 
the beau ideal of Shaspeare. If Mr. Barton failed in 
this great attempt, in which so many have fallen before 
him, it still detracts but little from the real and legiti- 
mate merits which, we freely acknowledge, he has dis- 
played in some scenes of Macbeth and the Stranger. 
Indeed he seldom, nor never finishes a performance : he 
shines in transient gleams, in a motley patch-work of 
detail—in meteoric coruscations, few and distant, as 
angel’s visits, of feeling, conception, and passion. His 
Hamlet however, taken as a whole, is superior to Mr. 
Forrest’s, but far below the spirit and individuality with 
which young Kean invests that character. This we 
assert advisedly as the impartial estimate of our critical 
judgment. 

There is some thing in the expression and gesture of 
the younger Kean, when he first enters the scene, that 
gives to the audience an assurance that he will transform 

imself into the very character; into the mad, pensive, 
meditating, philosophic and moody Hamlet. 

His plaintive attitude and languid visage reflect, like a 
mirror, the secret workings of his soul; and when he gives 
expression tothesentence—“ I have that within me which 
surpasses show,” the whining tones of his voice proclaim 
that his feelings were agitated with grief for the death 
if his father, and with abhorrent resentment for the 
marriage of his mother to his uncle. But let us not for- 
get that Mr. Barton, and not Mr. Kean, is the subject of 
our critique. His scene with the ghost was distorted and 
unnatural, marred by rant and harlequin gesticulation 
Mr. Barton was not at all felicitous in his instructions to 
the players. There was no ease or facility in his manner. 
He indeed, laboured through the speech without uttering 
a sentence, marked or modulated with the proper em- 
phasis of elocution. Hjs words, indeed, do not drop 


glibly from his tongue in pindaric euphony. 
Shakspeare intended the directions to the players as a 
mere familiar lecture, which should be delivered with 
Conamore freedom, without stage-trick or mannerism. But 
Mr. Barton, we are sorry to say, aims too much at arti- 
Jicial points, to make natural hits. We never in this 
observation mean to decry that art which is guided 
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by nature, and whose great perfection is to conceal its 
mysteries; for we know that nature and habit cannot 
form the accomplished performer, without borrowing the 
delusions and aid of art,no more than they could a fimshed 


poet or a painter. But what we would er or de- 
nounce is a species of mechanical acting, which is, we 
know but too common in this country, where it “ over 
steps the modesty of nature,” regardless of the beauty 
and refinements of the grace and elegance of art. In 
the closet scene, we think, any melo dramatic actor 
might make some points tell. The situation is peculiar- 
ly favourable, and the sympathies of the audience are 
concentrated to a focus of attention. But even here 
Mr. Barton was tame, cold, and unaffecting. His ma- 
nagement too of the miniatures displayed but little in- 
genious dexterity or picturesque grace. We, some eight 
yearsago, saw Young in the closet scene, and never 
shall we forget the thrilling effect which he produced, 
He indeed worked miracles of passion, feeling and re- 
morse in his mother’s soul. 

Mr Barton’s voice is too husky to give an impressive 
effect to the fine soliloquies of Hamlet. There was 
nothing very striking exhibited in the interview with 
Ophelia, where he assumed madpess. We witnessed 
many actors even in this country, that excelled him in 
the scene with the grave digger. His other scenes merit 
neither note nor comment. We must, however, do hin 
the justice tosay, that the cast of characters was the most 
ridiculous and incongruous that ever sustained Hamlet 
since the days of Queen Bess. The languishing love- 
sick Ophelia was a venerable lady of sixty, and Miss 
Ifamilton, who has youth and gracefulness, was thrust 
into the mother of Hamlet. Weare sorry that we have 
not room to offer the tribute of our applause to Mrs. 
Durr’s exquisite personation of Mrs. Haller, at the Chest- 
nut-street theatre, on Tuesday evening. But that lady 
requires no praise—her merits carry their own commen- 
dation with them. 
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DRAMATIC CORRESPONDENCE, No. 1. 





5 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Dear Srr,—lI at length essay to give you an account 
of the theatrical world in this city, which is at a very 
low ebb indeed ; and, in spite of their Water Witches, 
Valmondis, Cinderellas, &c., will be soon “ done for.” 
The Park and Bowery have made their last efforts: the 
one in the new piece called Cinderella, which is the 
most barbarous and barefaced apology for an opera that 
you have ever heard of, either as it respects plot or 
language; the other ina rigmarole sea-piece, taken from 
Cooper’s Water Witch, in which, alas! you may in vain 
look for any thing like eloquent dramatic writing, which, 


‘it would seem, our new genus of American authors 


totally disregard. It is true, that the Park endeavoured 
to rally its remaining strength in support of the legiti- 
mate drama; but in vain: it was unequal to the contest, 
and the managers were forced to give way to the public 
taste for spectacle. But, while the Park and Bowery 
theatres continue to engage the attention of our citi- 
zens, by means of the splendid pieces which they are 
exhibiting, the claims of the regenerated Chatham 
should not be unattended to, or its efforts unrewarded. 
This theatre, where the genius of the drama has so 
long slumbered in obscurity : where the Harlequin and 
Jester occupied the places of the muse, has at length, 
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like the phoenix, reappeared in renovated splendour. 
The priestesses of the drama have once more rekindled 
their censors at the altar of the muses, and revived the 
expiring flame which burned within its shrines. 
The cause to which I attribute the failure of theatri- 
cals in this country, is the marring policy which ma- 
nagers make use of in producing so many spectacles. 
he stage was instituted, not as a picture-room, or a 


lace for the exhibition of a few paltry specimens of, 


andscape painting; it was for a more virtuous and no- 
ble purpose. The productions of A°schylus, Sophoc'es, 
Euripides, and the other authors of the Grecian drama, | 
did not arrest the attention or enlist the feelings by the | 
means of shows. It was to please their minds, not 

their eyes, that it exerted its efforts. The rich tones of | 
Grecian poetry, fraught with music in themselves, and, | 
according to their ever varying cadences, firing the soul | 
to patriotism and glory, or melting to love, were the 
means by which the drama triumphed in the “ land of 
the east, the clime of the sun.” 

The new opera of Cinderella has been the principal 
attraction at the Park for the time past. It is a mock- 
ery in every thing but its music, which has been robbed 

the compositions of Rossini. The music, it can- 
not be denied, is extremely beautiful, and has an addi- 
tional effect when uttered by an Austin: indeed, the 
most dull and unaffecting air, if breathed by her, would 
teem with melody and passion: but, when the music of 
the balmy south of Italy—the music of Rossini—the 
music of the softer affections of the soul, is wakened into 
sound by the voice of Mrs. Austin,—full of tenderness 
and sweetness,—the effect is irresistible. 

A Mr. Barton has been engaged at the Park lately, 
where he attempred to play Macbeth. But, alas! how 
often are our brightest and our fairest hopes disap- 
pointed, when we have nearly grasped the object of our 
wishes! Mr. Barton is no more. 

As to the Bowery, it is employed in exhibiting the 
new piece, or rather spectacle, called the Water Witch, 
a drama of “ its own peculiar kind,” and like to nothing 
that has ever yet been produced, unless we compare it 
with that pernicious paragon of tragedies yclept Meta- 
mora, as it resembles that pilfered medley of plagia- 
rism somewhat in point of literary merit. 

The Chatham, which lately came under new manage- 
ment, begins to attract the attention of our theatre- 
going public. Mr. Adams, the young and promising 
tragedian, was engaged for a short period at this the- 
atre, and tended, in a great measure, to elevate its cha- 
racter. His personations of Damon, and the Roman 
Virginius, were imbued with feeling, and illumined with 
occasional flashes of passion and conception. Indeed, 
were Mr. Adams proudly to throw*aside the trammels 
which chain him to the car of servile imitation, and to 
improve himself by copying after the chaste and beau- 
tiful models of the classic drama, he would soon arrive 
at a high pinnacle of dramatic excellence; but now he 
only gives us Forrest at second hand. Were he to 
support himself on the pinions of his own genius, to 
trust to his own powers, and not to confine the sphere 
of his ambition ‘to imitation; but, like the tameless 
eagle, to.soar aloft on native wing, he would soon reach 
the blazing goal of his idolatry, on which he has so long 
gazed in vain, and burn with all its fires. 

Thee ment of Messrs. Hyate, Flynn, and Blake, 





at the Chatham, also promises to afford a rich treat 


to the admirers of O’Kesfe, Sheridan, Farquhar, Lewis, ' 





‘Colman, and the other authors of English comedy that 


have remained so long in mustyforgetfulness upon the 
shelf. Should the managers of the Chatham theatre 


| proceed with the plan which they have commenced, and 


continue to engage good performers, they must and 
will succeed. CAROLAN. 

When our correspondent wrote the above, Master Burke 
had not waved his magic wand over the Park stage, nor exor- 
ci:el tothe red-sea of oblivion the Witches and]Fairies that chas- 
ed away the legitimate drama from its throne, and substituted 
for wit, eloquence and passion, their own burlesque slang and fan- 
tastic tricks, We must say that there is no manager: n the Ameri- 
can boards, more competent to spread before an audience of taste, 
the classical banquet of intellect, than Mr. Simpson of the Park 
theatre; but when the public grew sated with his fare, necessity 
compelled him to pamper their vitiated appetite with spectacle 
and show, and feats of burlesque and buffoonery.—Ed. Irish 
Shield. 





THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. 





So much has been said and written, wisely and philo- 
sophically, by the most profound statesmen and orators 
on the manifold evils which the fatal measure of the 
legislative union entailed upon our country, that even 
the inspiration of genius can add nothing to the colour- 
ingof, norigive greater effect to'the picture which Grattan, 
Curran, and O’Conne! have so graphically drawn in all 
the brilliant and diversified contrasts of the light and 
shade of eloquence. By that fatal measure the offspring 
of fraud and corruption, effected, as Burke said, on 
another occasion, “in a parliamentary market-court for 
legalizing a base traffic of votes and pensions,” the inter- 
ests of Ireland receive a deathd blow. The legislative 
union has annihilated the commerce, impeded the agri- 
culture, exiled the nobles and gentry of Ireland, and left 
as rich, fructuous, and beautiful a country as any under 
the favouring smile of heaven, a prey to devouring tithe 
proctors, oppressive tax-gatherers, predatory police men, 
and avaricious English agents. Indeed the history of 
Ireland, for the period of the last thirty years, combined 
with the observation and reflection of the ablest states- 
menand politicaleconomists,concur to point out the Union 
as the causeof the present calamitous condition of a coun- 
so bountifully and munificently enriched and endowed 
by the special kindness of nature, that, to use the em- 
phatic language of the Gop acs (ormaae gH she had 
been shut in with a wall of brass a thousand cubits high, 
she might have clothed, and fed comfortably, her entire 
population.” If this was a self-evident axiom, in the 
days of Bishop Berkely (1750) how much more capable, 
every reflecting person must admit has the improvement 
ofa century, in intelligence, agriculture and the arts, 
made Ireland to support her population and to wield the 
energies of her own independence ? 

Since the enactment, by a wicked ee concert- 
ed by English despotism and Irish venality, of the dis- 
astrous law of the union, England, even in contravention 
of the terms of that iniquitous compact, has arrogantly 
assumed and uniformly exercised the right of framing 
laws for Ireland, and of evendeciding her causes, accord- 
ing to the legislative and judicative option of the British 
ministry. Did our country experience one act of equita- 
ble justice, save that of Catholic emancipation, which 
was wrung from her fears, at the sisterly hands of Eng- 
land for the last thirty years? During that disastrous 
epoch of misery, distress, and degradation, our couatry 
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was afflicted by our cruel “step-sister” with all the evils 
with which a pro-consular government ever visited a 
Roman province. | The predictions of Grattan and Cur- 
ran have been realized with a vengeance; for England 
continues to govern our nation, not asa component part, 
empire, but as a conquered foreign dependency. 

Why then should not every Patriotic Irishman assist 
Danzet O’Connet, the unbought, and unflinching cham- 

ion of Ireland, to tear off the degrading livery of Eng- 

lish vassalage, and to disincumber his native land of the 
deadly incubus that presses down, with an intolerable 
and paralizing weight her moral and physical energies? 

Can Irishmen in America, many of them the martyrs 
of English persecution, withhold any aid, in their power, 
from sustaining and cheering the undaunted and perse- 
vering man against whom the vengeence of the whole 
British government is arrayed in implacable hostility. 

If Irishmen desert him, may they never again possess 
so fearless, honest, and incorruptible an advocate as Dan- 
reL O’ConneEL! 





IkISH HISTORY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Mr. Eprror,—The actual state of the world in relation to 
the rights of people and nations, tends to draw history out of 
the obscurity and perversion in which tyranny and the into- 
lerance of ambition had wickedly plunged it. Accustomed to 
read history, such as it is given by celebrated authors with 
caution, and to judge of human transactions by an examina- 
tion of the causes which produced them rather than by the 
events—the Irish history, of which I see you give copious 
details, has grown upon my curiosity in proportion to the atten- 
tioa which | have bestowed upon it; and as a very large 
proportion of the American population is, like myself, of 
Irish descent, I should suppose, that as, according to S wift, 
“no man is indifferent about his ancestor, but he who has 
“had none,” Ins) history would form a subject of in- 
terest and inquiry among others, as it has with me. 

It is a suhject with which a general knowledge of the na- 
tions and languages of Europe and Asia | find are very much 
connected, much more than is generally supposed or even 
suspected by the admirer of the men acious libels of David 
Hume, and others. 

For example, it is an object of very curious and national 
study to examine into the grounds of an opinion which it 
appears every day gains more ample evidence to sustain it; 
that is to say, that the languages at this day spoken by about 
five millions of the inhabitants of Ireland, is identical with 
that spoken in Phenicia the present state of Carthage, and in 
Carthage itself. 

_ A passage in a Drama of the Roman poet Plautus, who 
lived in the 560th year of the foundation of Rome, has 
been the snbject of much curious animadversion : it is in the 
drama entitled Fenelus, or the Phenician, and is expressly 
word for word the same as the vénacular language of Ireland, 
as itis spoken in the provinces of the West and South of 
Ireland. I leave no means of access to it at present, but 
should this little article prove acceptable to your readers, 
I may send you a copy of that and other matters hereafter. 

In the present instance, I have been prompted to address 
you by reading an article in a French journal, which is to 
this effect. 

_ There has been lately discovered in Sicily an inscription 
in the Phenician language, dated 2025 years before our era, 
accompanied by a Greek translation. It speaks of a great fa- 
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an atlantic prince, then reigning, but whose name does not 
appear. 

The acquisition of a copy of this inscription and its tran- 
slation would afford a subject for interesting inquiry, and 
possibly some reader of your paper may know something 
more about it, or promote the procurement of this curious 
relique of antiquity. Sober inquiries have many advantages 
over the prevailing taste for fiction. ‘They make us better 
acquainted with substantive truths, and even after perusal 
they le av2behind a store of knowledge not to be appreciated. 


CADMUS. 





THE NEW YORK STANDARD. 





Tue ignorance, vulgarity, ard silliness of the impotent, 
but malignant attacks which the half-lettered scribe who edits 
the paper called, par excellence, the Standard, has made on 
the character and motives of Mr. O’Connell, pronounce their 
own requiem, and stamp upon their front the seal of con- 
tempt. But who, in New York, attaches any consequence 
to the opinions or allegations of a half-educated man, a trim- 
ming politician, who, like Shakspear’s apothecary, pleads 
his poverty and not his will for vending his unfounded ca- 
lumnies? He boasts, indeed, of having refused a bribe from 
the United States Bank; but, perhaps, as Sir Robert Wal- 
pole would say, the men interested in that establishment 
did not ‘come up "to his price,” and that,like a ropeatins 
prude, who valued her favours at too exorbitant a rate, 
thus lost a gallant, « honest Jack,” as Noah ironically desig- 
nates him, gladly listened to the next overture, which was 
made to him, we presume, by some English agent, to tra- 
duce and vilify the incorruptible man who is destired to re- 
store the legislative liberties of his country. Although the 
editor of the Standard generally writes under inspiration, 
(but not the inspiration of poetry or prophecy,) his diction is 
poor, barren, and spiritless, so that, in the whole under walks 
of American literature, the United States Bank, or the tools 
of the British government, could not select so sorry a scrib- 
bler as the ci-devant cotton-sampler,. who has deserted his 
proper avocation, and taken up the grey goose quill of the - 
Standard. Why Stone, who is cal‘ed, by way of mockery, 
Colonel, would prove a more useiul literary und: rling, a more 
eloquent defamer of O’Connell, for those who require men 
to do ** deeds of shame.” ‘I'here is, however, some “* me hod 
in the madness’’ of the editor of the Standard, and, like the 
Delphian priestess, he has, at intervals, his sober and calculat- 
ing moments. When he found that the indignant Irish people 
of New York withdrew their patronage from his paper, in 
consequence of his gross abuse of the great liberator of their 
country, he endeavoured to retrace his steps in the mire of 
defamation, and to palliate his vulgar scurrilities by publish- 
‘ng an angry and vituperative letter, which, in a moment of 
wild and excited irritation, that patriotic and exemplary divine, 
the Rev. Henry Montgomery, of Belfast, addressed, some 
time ago, to Mr. O’Connell. 

The difference which unhappily subsists between two of 





the most gifted and distinguished advocates of Ireland had 
its origin in misrepresentation ; but that misunderstanding, 
acrimonious as, weare sorry to perceive, it has been, was ne- 
ver carried, by either of the parties, to such a pitch of hos- 
tile and malignant recrimination as the memorable quarrel of 
Grattan and Flood; and yet, as the supporters of the same 
cause, they soon after nobly sacrificed their mutual resentment 
to the welfare of theircountry. O’Connell and Montgomery 
will, as we sincerely hope, follow their example, bury their 
foolish feuds in the sympathy of patriotism, and unite the 
great attributes of their minds in the effort to obtain a par- 
liamentary reform. But let the editor of the S‘andard write 





mine in Canaan (which was Phenicia) and an emigration of a 
great body of the people, who took refuge in the dominions of 





about American politics, and such other home-spun subjects 
as he can grasp in his contracted and confined capacity ; for 


‘ 
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he knows no more of Irish affairs, or of the men and mea- 
sures of Ireland, than he does of the localities of the moon. 
The puny intellect of the cotton sampler was never designed, 
by nature, to “ stray beyond the solar walk or milky way” 
of science, literature, or political economy. 





AVARICE. 





“The love of money is the root of all evil.” —Holy wr it. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 

Sir,—In your last week’s paper you gave us a spirited philip- 
pic against party-spirit. Pray, sir, what do you think of ava- 
rice? May it and party-spirit not be classed together as two of 
the greatest curses that ever pervaded human nature! If party- 
spirit sets men by the ears and dissolves the ties of friendship and 
consanguinity, avarice performs a work very mach resembling 
it: tor the avaricious man owns no friend who is not wealthy, 
and utterly abhors poor relations. Dues party-spirit snasch the 
scales from the hand of Justice? Avarice breaks her sword. 
and, in too many instances, deprives the poor man of that just 
retribution which is his due from those who have been his op- 
pressors. If through party-spirit nations are subjected to the 
yoke of tyranny, it was avarice that forged their chains. 

A very little reflection will show, that avarice is “the root of 
all evil,”—the source from which it springs,—the spirit that gives 
it birth, What but avarice excites party-spirit? Men are tco 
Often of this party or that because they expect to derive ‘more 
profit from the one than from the other ; ‘and the leaders of par- 
ties are as often induced to adopt their plans from selfish and 
sordid motives, as from any public good which is, even in their 
own opinions, likely to accrue from their measures. 

Have nations been ruined? have the! people of any country 
been reduced to poverty and wretthedn»ss through miagovern- 
ment! Avarice is the seurce from which their evil has sprung. 
Look at England. That country possesses as fine a constitution 
as ever kingdom enjoyed; and, had not avarice prompted the 
representatives of the people to betray the trust reposed in them, 
and vote away the people’s rights; and had not the people, in- 
stead of choosing, as their representatives, men on whom they 
could confide, sold their suffrages to those who gave the highest 
price, that country might have been happy and flourishing at 
this day. Nor would Ireland have known the curse of the 
Union, had not avarice tempted her representatives to sell their 
consciences. And let Ameriea beware. If the glorious consti- 
tution in which her citizens so justly pride themselves be ever 
overthrown, avarice will be at the bottom of it: men, for the 
sake of their own individual and immediate gain, will sell the 
rights and liberties of their country. 

In short, where avarice exists, it extinguishes every better 
feeling. Love, virtue, honesty, patriotism, all have to yield to it. 
As the young cuckoo, hatched in the sparrow’s nest, expels all 
the other young birds, so avarice, when it once takes possession 
of the human heart, puts every amiable, every laudable, every 
benevolent feeling to flight. R. W. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF IRELAND. 





Friday Evening, 15th April, 1831. 
The meeting in the District Court, this evening, was large 
and highly respectable, and the most lively spirit, as well as 
the most ardent feelings, actuated every bosom and beamed 
in the expression of every countenance. The cheering news 








from Europe, particularly of the broad and liberal principles 
embraced in the plan of parliamentary reform introduced by 
the British ministry ; the speech of O’Connell in commenda- 
tion of that noble plan; and of the glorious success of the 
Poles in resisting their semi-barbarian oppressors, all com 
spired to elate and vivify the assembly. At this late hour, 
(half-past ten o’clock,) after the separation-of the meeting, 
when our printers are impatient to ‘go to press,” we are, 
in consequence, constrained to defer the publication of the 
proceedings until our next number, in which we shall give 
the resolutions, constitution, &c. Matthew Carey, Esq., 
presided with his usual firmness and ability ; and appropri- 
ate and handsome eulogiums were pronounced on our sister 
societies in New York, Washington, and Pitisburg. The 
brilliant burts of eloquence to which Messrs. Lee and Curtis 
gave expression, at the meeting of the friends of Ireland, on 
Monday, the 4th of April, were the theme of panagyric in 
the Philadelphia Association. All the future proceedings of 
the Washington Society shall be published in this paper. 
Why does not Boston hoist the O’Connell standard? ‘The 
talent, wealth, and liberality of the friends of Ireland in that 
city must soon fling away the shroud of apathy. Let them 
catch a spark from the burning lights of spirit, and patriot- 
ism that shine forth like frery pillars, to light them on in the 
pathway of sympathy for the cause of Ireland. 

The following is the address of the Philadelphia Associ- 
tion, as adopted at the meeting, to the people of Ireland : — 


RESPECTED FRIENDS AND LOVERS OF ConsTITUTIONAL LIBERTY, 


Recent events in the land which gave many of us 
birth have awakened our solicitude and attention. ‘The 
voice of your wrongs has reached our ears, and called 
up our active sympathies. The bosoms of such of us as are 
natives of your country, glowing with Irish feeling, and 
animated with the most endearing associations of memo- 
ry, are easily and powerfully excited to ardent wishes for 
the peace,freedom,and happiness of that country where the 
ashes of our sires repose, and the homes of our youth re- 
main. In such hallowed feelings, those who belong to 
other nations, cordially sympathize. The arbitrary mea- 
sures resorted to by the Lord Lieut. of Ireland prohibit- 
ing you, by proclamation, under the pains and penalties 
of a law of the most despotic character, worthy of the 
reigns of the ferocious Tudors, or the blind and bigotted 
Stuarts, from assembling in a peaceable and constitu- 
tional manner, to deliberate on your grievances, par- 
ticularly on the baleful union, and to petition for its re- 
peal, have roused, not only in this city, but throughout 
the Union, the most generous sympathy in your bebalf. 
A cause like yours, founded on the eternal and immut- 
able principles of justice, appeals to the regards and 
admiration of every friend of civil and religious liber- 
ty. To aid to the utmost of their power, as far as 
comports with their duties as American citizens, the 
progress of that cause which is the cause of genuime 
truth and prescriptive right, the SoctrTy or THE 
FRIENDS oF IRELAND, of various climes and creeds, 
in this city, have embodied and organized themselves, 
at the present meeting. i 

The patriotic attempt to procure a repeal of the Union 
and restore to your country her legislative independence, 
restsfor its vindication on bases the justice of which 
must command the assent of the enlightened world. 
That it was effected by the most barefaced fraud and 
corruption has been incontrovertibly established. It was 
accomplished in a high state of excitement produced by 
a rebellion, recently closed, into which the nation had 
been goaded by the oppression and injustice of a tyran- 
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nical government, a rebellion suppressed under circum. 
stances of the most atrocious and wanton barbarity, by 
which illustrious statesmen, patriots and heroes were 
immolated to pave the way to the ignominious sacri- 
fice of your dearest rights. 

In private life, a court of equity, or even a court of 
common law, would unhesitatingly annula contract vi- 
tiated aborigine, by fraud on the part of an agent, who 
had been seduced, by bribery and corruption, te barter 
away the interest of his principal. And ouglit not acon- 
tract be annulled, made by a body of venal agents, the 
pensioned parliament of Ireland, who bartered away 
the legislative independence of their country ? 

But, independently of its fraudulent origin, its tenor 
and terms loudly demand its abrogation, and stamp 
your efforts with the broad seal of justice and right. 
The terms are cruelly and wickedly unequal. 

England and Wales contained, in the year 1821, the 
date of the last census, a population of 11,978,870 souls— 
Ireland, at the same period, 6,801,827. To the British 
House of Commons England and Wales send 515 mem- 
bers—whereas, Ireland, which, according to the above 
proportion, eught to send nearly 300, sends but 100. 
Flagrant as is this injustice, the representation in the 
House of Lords is still more unjust. That body, which 
besides being a component part of the legislature, has 
judicatory powers in the last appeal, consists of above 
400 members, of whom Ireland sends but about 50. 

It is, therefore, perfectly obvious, that whenever there 
is a collision of interests between the two islands, as 
must often take place, you have no more chance of right 
or justice than if you were entirely destitute of repre- 
sentation. 


Another evil, and a most serious one, remains to be 


displayed. Among the grievances under which your 
country has groaned, for at least a century, has been 
the drain of the national wealth to support absentees, 
whose revenues, extracted from the hard labour of their 
tenants, have been prodigally squandered in England 
angl on the Continent, to support the agriculture, mauu- 
factures, and commerce of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, &c. This has constantly paralized the national 
industry, and been among the main causes that excited 
the wonder and commiseration of enlightend travel- 
lers, that a country so highly blessed by the bounties of 
heaven should have exhibited such an intensity of dis- 
tress and suffering.) The amount of this evil has been 
doubled by the Union, which has led nearly all the 
great landed proprietors, whom the existence of the 
parliament of [reland formerly retained in their native 
country, to abandon it, and thus swell the drain, from 
this cause, to the enormous sum of three millions ster- 
ing ‘annually; leaving, to moulder and decay, those 
splendid palaces, where princely hospitality was wont 
to reign. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind you of the fatal 
truth, that the disasters, miseries, and wrongs of Ire- 
land have emanated from the political and religious 
discords which so long divided Irishmen. The wicked 
policy of your oppressors, but too successfully acted 
on, has been—“ Divide and conquer.” In ancient times, 
before the existence of religious differences, they art- 
fully arrayed the Irishmen of the pale, in deadly hosti- 
lity against the aboriginal Irishmen; and since the re- 
formation, they have, fur above two centuries, arrayed, 
in still more deadiy hostility, the Protestant and Pres- 
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byterian against the Catholic, and the Catholic against 
the Protestant and Presbyterian, by which means they 
have been enabled to control and oppress the whole, ana 
wither and blast the national prosperity. Buta brighter 
page has illuminated your history recently, and dis- 
played the glorious and vivifying spectacle of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Presbyterians uniting as a band 
of brothers, to procure, and having successfully pro- 
cured, the emancipation of nearly six millions of yodr 
pepulation, whose ancestors had, for above two centu- 
ries, groaned under the most galling oppression, by 
which, for the crime of worshipping God according to 
the dictates of their conscience, they were debarred of 
their most important civil rights, and reduced toa state 
approaching to absolute slavery. 

The fortunate result of those combined efforts of all 
denominations of Christians, leads to a confident hope, 
that similar combined efforts, in a cause equally just, 
will achieve another equally memorable victory for 
your country—the resurrection of your legislative in- 
dependence. 

We conjure you to be firm, but prudent, so as to 
afford no pretext for your enemies, to ‘let loose’ upon you 
* the dogs of war ;’’ and above all, to be united in feel- 
ing, sentiment, and sympathy, and you will infallibly 
regain the legislative liberties of your country ! 

We cannot, respected friends, conclude this address 
without congratulating you on the resolution, wisdoin 
and patriotism which distinguish the conduct of Mr. 
O’ConneLL, in his spirited pursuit of a repeal of the 
Union. The zeal and talent displayed by that honest 
independent patriot cannot be too highly extolled. 

MATHEW CARzY. 
JAMES GOWEN. 
GEORGE PEPPER. 
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A Co1ncipence.—How similar is the Count p’Arros of 
1789 to the Cuartes X. of 1830! Bezenvat, after describ- 
ing the Prince’s indignation against those who sought to 
overturn the throne, adds, yet ** without forces, and above all, 
without experience, he allowed ‘himself to be led by a man, 
the most incapable of good counsel ; one who was known to 
have failed, from his impudence, in every thing that he un- 
dertook. ‘This man, having a great interest to make common 
cause with the Prince, removed from around him all the 
friends who could have enligthened him as to his true situa- 
tion. The Count p’Artors continued to consider himself 
chief of the party, because the noblesse came universally to 
pour their plaints in his ear. He always put one of them by 
his side at Madame De Portenac’s, where he dined every 
day. He courted and flattered them, as if men, money, or 
real succour could be thus obtainecy Wanting these, he but 
opened the eyes of the demagogues, and became not so much 
the object of their fears as of their observation and hatred.” — 
Details Historiques. 


TueatricaL Cart-Cuat.—Dr. Hunrer’s spacious anato- 
mical theatre, in Windmill-street, is about to be converted by 
Ducrow into an amphitheatre, for winter equestrian melo- 
dramatic and pantomimic performances.—The appeal to the 
House of Lords, Harris v. Kempxe, is expected to come on 
daily ; but even in the event of the former losing his cause, 
he still returns to the management of Covent-garden theatre 
next season—his lease to Wittett, Fores, and Kemsre, 
expiring in July —Youne, having taken leave of the stage in 
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the provincial towns, will, it is said, make his appearance on 
the stage soon after Easter. 

Mr. Woop, of Covent-garden theatre, will be married this 
‘morning to Miss Paton. ir. Woop will not be engaged at 
either theatre during the present season, Miss Paton is al- 
ready engaged at the Oratorios, and other musical concerts. 
Laporte was in treaty with Miss Paton to sing a limited 
number of nights at the Italian Opera-house, but the parties 
could not agree upon terms.— Morning paper. 

Lives or THE [TaLian Ports.— Mr. Stebbing,” says the 
Court Jourmal, “*has here made a very valuable addition to 
our literature, by a work peculiarly adapted to the wants of al- 
most all classes of the reading public. Persons of taste will 
be re by the elegance of the composition—the scholar 
will be émproved by the critical and moral reflections of the 
author; men of the world will see life reflected as in a mirror, 
and all classes of readers will be interested in the accumulation 
of facts which often illustrate our nature, while they make up 
the lives of the great men whose biography composes the sub- 
ject cf these volumes,” 

Sranpagp Novets.—The lovers of works of fiction will be 
glad to hear that a series of the most popular novels, consist- 
ing of these which have been written subsequently to the time 
of Frepinc and Smot.etr, is about to appear periodically as 
2 branch of The National Library, bound so as to range with 
the Waverley novels, in volumes of no larger price than six 
shillings each, illustrated by plates from designs by eminent 
artistsr The first number of this choice collection of stories, 
which are already established as favourites with the public, 
will be produced on the Ist of March next, and will contain 
the whole of the celebrated tale of The Pilot, by Mr. Cooper. 


Baxter anv Jerrertes. When Baxter was on one occa- 
siou brought before a Jerreries, “‘ Ricuarp,”’ said the 
brutal Chief Justice, «1 see a rogue in thy face.” ‘I had 
not known before,” quoth Baxter, ‘that my face was a 
mirror:”” 

In describing the months, Mr. Howitt, in his Book of ihe 
Seasons or Calendar of Nature, notices the flowers of the 
woods, waters, and heaths—swarming of bees—angling— 
migration of birds—summer pleasures—sheep shearing ; its 
annual festivities—remarks on old sports—picturesxue fea- 
tures of harvest as given in the Bible—sea-side rambles—field 
sports, dc. &c. ‘To the lover of nature this little volume 
forms, indeed, a most delightful companion. 





PARTY SPIRIT. 


To the Editor of the Irish Shield. 


Siz,—Your excellent article on “ Party Spirit,” in your last 
number, demands a tribute of respect from every Irishman and 
indeed American also; let the latter be on his guard, however, 
and profit from experience. But yet, with due respect and defer- 
ence to your opinions, I think your able pen should trace the 
subject to its true source; to its origin. Ireland, unhappy Ire- 
land! has indeed been for seven centuries at least the “victim of 
the worst species of “party spirit,” thé greatest curse that can 
befal a country,” 4c. But whence has party spirit emanated ! 
From secret societies—from caucussing, to use one of Webster's 
Americanisms. Please to direct your attention, only to halfa 
century past. To “the mystic tie” of United Irishmen, Orange- 
men, white boys, peep-of-day boys, defenders, ribbonmen, thrash- 
ers, Carders, Shanaverts, Caravats, dc. dc. that introduced a de- 

want of moral rectitude, and loss of salutary influence 
and many other evils which followed in its train. Party spirit 
sapped the foundation of concord, while it helped to build up the 
citadels of English persecution; and assisted to rivet the chains of 
Irish freedom ina firmer clasp. It was the pandorag box of our 
national misfortunes, and from it has issued the fatal consequen- 
ces that laid Ireland prostrate under the paws of the fero- 
eious lion of nd. Then, my dear sir, how wise, how dis- 
eerning, how patriotic, how divme, I may my, is the advice of 











Party Spirit.—Postscript, §. 


Danret. O'Connett. No illegal oaths—no secret societies, but 
Constitutional agitation. “We are a Province, when we ought 
to be anation.” And F religiously believe, that within the peri- 
od of two years, which he has prophesied, if the heroic, Patient 
magnanimous people of Ireland, will abide by his advice; notwith. 
standing the threats of the English ministry, Ireland will achieve 
her national Independence. 
A DEVOTED SON OF ERIN. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Trish Shield Office, Friday Evening, 15th April, 1831. 

London pavers to the 21st of March, arrived. The liber- 
al, wise, and judicious plans of parliamentary reform, devised 
by Earl Grey, has redeemed all his past errors in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. Mr. O’Connell, it will be seen, by the fol- 
lowimg extract of his speech, on the subject, is highly pleased 
with the enlightened prineiples which the bill contains. 

He has written a letter to his constituents, urging them to 
rally round the ministers, and to pour in petitions in favour of 
parliamentary reform. If the bill framed by ministers shall 
pass into law, a reformed parliament will repeal the union. 
Mr. O’Connell has consented to let the question rest in abey- 
ance, during the discussion on that of reform. E 

Mr. O’Connell, in reply to a question from Mr. V. Stuart, 
said, that, if the reform measure were carried, he should not 
bring forward the question of the repeal of the union ; but, if 
that measure were rejected, he hoped to be able to bring for- 
ward the other question —(Hear, hear!) He would not, how- 
ever, pledge himself upon the subject. He said that his ob- 
ject in presenting himself to the house was for the purpose of 
giving his most decided and anxious support to the measure. 

e looked upon the plan as large, liberal, and wise; he 
would go further and say it was generous,—in fact, it was 
an effectual measure of refurm—an unmixed good, no one 
had stated any thing like a solid objection to it; and he re- 
joiced heartily in the view of getting an increased number of 
constituents, as well as an increased number of county mem- 
bers, of whom it had been said—and truly said—that they 
were the least revolutionary of any. 

The noble lord had applied the pruning knife to the rotten 
borouglis of the country with a thorough masterly hand, He 
had cut up, unsparingly, root and branch. those rotten close, 
and obnoxious boroughs. Having said thus much, he ex- 
pressed his regret that the same principle of reform was not 
extended to Ireland; for, while the number of member for 
London and Edinburgh was doubled, Dublin had no increase 
of representatives.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


eee 


We do not, indeed, wish to be perpetually craving our sub- 
scribers for their arrears, like the slave in the Roman ova- 
tion, ungraciously reminding the conqueror of death ; but 
really the weekly expenses of the Jrish Shield (at least 
forty-eight dollars) force us to be as importunate as one of 
Timon’s creditors 

Thirteen weeks have elapsed since we commenced pub- 
lishing the weekly series of our paper, and, during that 
period, we have never received a single dollar from Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, Augusta, 
or New Orleans, either on account of two years’ arrears, 

. or the subscription of the weekly paper. Do we deserve 
this cold, and we must say, ungenerous treatment from 
our countrymen ? ie 

Our correspondents will see that we cannot insert the whole 
of their favours this week. 


Printed by J. Young, 3, Black Horse Alley, South Second Street, hilt 
deiphin, where all kinds of Joh Printing is neatly exesoted, 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

A vovering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 
the chamber or the parlour, is that mow adopted for str vee and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the ™ 
should visit too roughly, brave the extremes of cold and & ana 
offer themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the suivering 
ague, catarrh, and pains rheumatic, Thus we might continue the me- 
lancholy list of diseases, at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
which the heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of every day experienee. 

P. G. NAGLE, 

Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, uth Third 

Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. ‘ * 


_— 


ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
Neo. 202, South Second Street, New Market. 


oy HY MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to yo his Friends 

“and the Public, that he has ready for tgseason an &xtensive priety 
of ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS hich, on inspection, Wii be 
found to possess elegance of form, fineness of texture, and beauty of co- 
lour. 








A. & E, MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, South Water Street, Philadelphia. 
ALWA YS on hand, a large and general assortment of Virginia leaf and 


manufactured Tobaeco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; 
Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





rue Public are respeeifully informed by C. & A. OLDRIDGF., that 

for certain reasons they have leit No. 16, Franklin Place, but still, as 
usual, their place of MANUPACTORY AND. RESIDENCE for the. sale of their 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, Dr. BARTHOLEMEW’S ELIXIR OF 
LIFE, and Doctor COUPER’S PILLS, is at No 47 Prunx strxet, Phila- 
delphia, where customers are served WHoLesALE and revaiz, on liberal 
terms. But please to recollect the above articles are not sold wny longer in 
FRANKLIN Prac. 

The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtues have been long estab\jshed, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world which can restore 
Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age prevent its deeline, and powerfully 
improves the growth, even in advaneed age. Also, it prevents the Hair from 
turning gray, makes it look brightand glossy and ima few applications frees it 
from seurf, and causes it, if inelined to curl, to curl most beautifully. 1t cures 
nervous heat-aches, Its excellencies are celebrated through this vast con- 
tinent, the West and East Indies, China, &e.; it also has found its wa 
through various parts of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hamburgh, Paris, &e. &e. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the Balm of 
Columbia, Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 


THE, REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 


For the Cure of Agues and every kind of Fevers, 


When taken inwardly, cures inflammation of the Eyes; and, th ough t 
may appear incredible, yet itabsolutely has, and will, cure the following 
complaints :— 


Absvesses, Dyspepsia, Piles, inwar d and outward 
Bile, istula, Rheumatism. 

Bood it cleanset! Gravel and Stone, Sour Stomach, 

Cures the Bloody Flux, Heart-Burn, Spitting of Blood always 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, eured, ‘ 
Consumptions, Inward moons | Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation of the Lungs, | Vertigo, 

Croup, Inward Weakness, Whooping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Complajnts, Worms, . 

Dropay, Nervous Affections, Yellow Jaundice. 
Dysentery, Palpitations 6f the Heart, 








Yellow, Fever it has cured in nimeteen hours, so that the patient could 
walk out the next day. 
‘Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 
Price $1 per bottle. 
’ DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, Ke. &e. 
Price 50 cents per her she : 
References ean be given where cures have been made by the Pills, 
_ The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm of Colum- 
bia, and Dr, Elixir of Life, Feb, 1, 1831. 
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MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 
T° devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long been the 
object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that 

present mode, namely, without having a seam either im the side or 

fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his daty, both f 
and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode 
possesses over that commonly pursued. This mede of cutting not only 
insures a perfect fit inal) instances, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those mad@ia the common manner. It is well known that 
the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the’ehair, and by 
the frequent application of the brush, become old in their a 





and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear mew, and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, T831. 
STEREOGRAPH.. 


B TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, for sale 
© wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 
Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers, 


Drafis in byoks frem one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 
aper, 


jmissBry Noics do. as used in the Western Country, and by these whe 
do business with merchants from that quarter. 
Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's 


Drafts. 
Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &e. &e. promptly 


nad handgpmel executed. ; 


CHEAP JOB yok erocy dessttpiten of ier 
OHN YOUNG informs the public that every 
in the Jobbing line, im black or coloured ink, is executed on more 
reasonable terms, at Wo. 3, Blach 7_orse Alley, than any ether place in 
Philadelphia. e 
(<> Manufacturers’ Labels or }.and, or printed to order in the newest 


style. 








PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
ILKINSON & M’COY - ffer for sale at their Paper Wareliouse, Neo. 
43, Strawberry street, first door abeve Chesnut street, 
500 reams of superior heavy fine medium printing paper. 
300 do, 2d and Sd quality = do. do, 


200 do. 4th quality do. do. 

300 do. coarse and fine cap Writing Paper, thin, 

400 do. flat and folded cap do, heavy. 

800 do. cap, medium, crown and double erown Wrapping Paper. 
150 do. royal Printing, heavy. 


200 do. imperial Printing. us tis tle 
Together with Ames, Gilpin & Co’s. 4to » Iron Monger’s 
uae medium and royal, and straw paper of every ptr al 
tured, all of which they will sell at mill prices, on liberal credits, 
*,* Cash paid for rags. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 
ep AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, has 
now on hand ene of the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer to eae The rich- 
est and choicest sorts constantly on draught for reta! 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &c, > 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for Invalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from J.ondon. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz.: 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine,of the Scott brand, 1810, 
Do. do. do. Harrison Sereial, 1908. 
Do. do. do,  Lenex do. 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at mo 
derate prices. For sale as above. 





JAS. L. & T, DOUGHERTY, TAILORS, 
a oft vetoes OM am 
AVE lately received an extensive assortment 
bicaie FALL GOODS in their tanto wach tau EI 
tion, as they will be made Selene aye 
Gee et Gee Sineay eer See ee 
A complete suit of elothing ean be in 12 hows, 


ali a a . ted direct, in 1827. 
F superior qualit vour, ¢ i A 
Oo aed q y y of 0 tmpor 

by JAMES 


No. 69, S. Third Street, corner of 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


. NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodieals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are giyen as are calculateil to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the ey¢ of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. “Bach number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address Josera Harvine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


No. 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 


ME. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that We has taken 
into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BOUYLAN, late of New York, whose 
ifie merits need no comment, being already known to our friends in 


Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on thei part shall be made to promote the iftprovement of those 
young gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereafter be com- 
mitted to their care, ae that the a peers are oo ie s shall be a 

; in‘the various departments of this ool. r. Rand su nds 
Seviine department, the superiority of whose system is well aes. 
The course of instruction comprehends the Classics, French and Spanish 
‘fanguages, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complete English 
education. oti For terms apply at the School. 

January 24, 183i. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
* AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


mae KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 
The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes. 
he JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Rngravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 
‘The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. Noeffort has been 
te wbtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day 5 so that until further arrivals trom 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 
66, Chesnut Street. 
‘« [GP Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have been received. 





Fy REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


oy ost received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by T’. H, Burney, with illustrations. 
The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 15 engravings, 
splendidly boand in embossed leather, 
~The Iris for 1831—12 plates, 
‘The Falstaff Coniie Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&ec. For sale 
by EL. CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


jest received, The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, ved under the direction of Charles 
_ Heath, viz.: Veniee, the Belbi Palace, Titian Hoyse, The Dogana da 
i , The Rialto, Lord Byron's Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St Mark'aChurehs The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The #orum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Palace, Remni, Sybles’ Temple, 


Borghese 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Fallsof Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
The Remembrances, Falstaff'’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 


Bijou, Musical Gem, &¢ _ 
saleby Ff. L. CAREY & A. HART, ' 


Fourth and Chesnut Streets 


Advertisements. 





THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
Is published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 


advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 
ceived by Jupan Dorson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subseribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 


Complete sets of the first volume ean always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 


All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 








CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 

ery next month, ConsiperaTions upon Curistian TRUTHS AND 

+: RISTIAN L)OTIES, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 

ay in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 

prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume. 

E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 


and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general qgsort- 
ment.of Catholic Books. é Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
voluines. 

January 15, 1831. 





NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

ust received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, eorner of Chesnut and 

Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 
O; merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave, monody onthedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ba)lad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted an! arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stiny Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano ferte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for thé harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination Waltzes, No. 
9, 10, 11, 12. 





NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind ‘is favourable, 
HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 

Ship JULIUS CASAR, Thomas L M*‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. : 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 

Ship JOHN WELLS, "li Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2i 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to saif from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(Marchy 20th. . , 

These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 


particulars apply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 





PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 
PPERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 


ship, to sail from for this port, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, ma so by apply 
ing to ROBERT R, 


No. 276, Market Street, above Fighth- 








Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto - 








. 











